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WRITING PLAYS FOR AMATEURS. 


In submitting plays to publishers one should 
always bear in mind the material amateurs 
can use. The publisher accepts, of course, 
only such plays as he thinks will find a ready 
sale. 

The plays should have simple settings, 
preferably interiors, as oftentimes the per- 
formances are given in halls, or churches, 
lacking proper stage equipment. A cast made 
up largely of women also finds favor. Any 
one having had experience coaching amateurs 
will know how much easier it is to find 
women than men to fill the parts. 


The writer of plays for amateurs should 
stick to simple, well-defined types in charac- 
Few amateurs have the ability to do 


ters. 


unusual characterization. 


- 
seit- 


The play should be of the tangible, 


evident variety. Plays in which the people 


talk themselves in and out of an argument 
rarely find acceptance, as it requires skill in 
Au 


kT! 
scenes. The 


getting the dialogue over the footlights. 


thors should avoid sentimental 
average man does not shine in a love episode, 
both looks and fool. I 
had more returned be- 
cause of the 


Plots 


and feels rather a 


have than one play 
‘slightly lovey-dovey 


should be 


know ledge of 


atmos- 
within the 
Little 
incidents that might happen to any of us often 


phere kept 


everyday the audience. 
work up into very amusing one-act plays 

Under the 
pose play 5. 


particular conditions of a contest ; or plays 


unpopular heading come “ pur- 


such as are written to fulfil the 
life behind the scenes. 
that 


ath : 
showing In fact, any- 
a technical knowledge on 


the part of the audience of the subject por- 


thing requires 


trayed is sure to be rejected. The morals, 
too, should be above question. Delicate situ- 
“ Anatole ” 
professional player alone. 


ations on the order are for the 

Comedies and farces sell better than serious 
plays. It is surprising what slapstick stuff the 
public will stand for, if they are friends of 
the actors. As is not the case in writing for 
the professional stage, plays often 
find a market. 


two-act 


Other points are alike in writing both for 
the professional and the amateur stage. Offer 
the manuscript in good shape, with the “ busi- 
ness” underlined in red. Suggestions for 
costumes and make-up are gratefully received. 
It goes without saying that the dialogue 
should be as easy and natural as possible. 
The actor needs all the help he can get from 
the playwright in that direction. 
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For the person with a play-writing “bug,” 
the amateur market is a good thing to keep in 
mind while he is learning his trade. One-act 
plays sell for from fifteen dollars up, and the 


‘sional rights. 


author retains moving-picture and profes- 


So the game is decidedly worth 
the candle. Peter Vincent. 


Boston, Mass. 





“OMITTING 


In the December Writer Eugene Parsons 
casts the stone of the sinless at 
words. ” 


“ superfluous 
With the “canons of literary art” 
as a guide, he blue-pencils “and” and other 
such words at the beginning of paragraphs. 
Under the same blue-stocking literary canon, 
most parenthetical phrases, so cozy and com- 
forting in their small relationship to the text, 
would “take to the woods.” This skeleton- 
izing of the fruits of spontaneity is a sort of 
back-acting criticism of the nice, fat, 
wordy stories of old that threw our gran- 
dames into ecstasies of delight and splendid 
dreams of sweet 


padded, 


romance. 

It is not so easily demonstrable, I think, 
that the present-day literary style is not even 
now in the first blush of 
and that the next generation 


transition stages, 


will not con- 
demn some of the canons of literary art of 
the present hour. The style that is suggestive 
rather than amplificative, is expletive rather 
than flowing, is omissive on the ground that 
the reader thinks and will supply instead of 
cozening the reader into an attitude of con- 
fidence in the sufficiency of the writer and of 
perfect absorption, is restrictive lest the reader 
find cause for the charge of over-imagination 
— this style will not be competent for the 
next generation. 
Blacklisting certain words, certain forms 
of expression, certain uncanonized ideas is a 
matter of taste rather than a literary canon, 
a personal habit of mind rather than a liter- 
ary dogma. These individual blacklists are 
not universally observed, and are thought to 
be pedantic and vulgar rather than a custom 


or a literary law. Miss 


Regina Maria 


THE SUPERFLUOUS.” 


Roche’s “Children of the Abbey” is a little 
extravagant, it is confessed, and abounds in 
long, often intolerable, “descriptions” and 
digressions, but, after all, like Susannah Row- 
son’s “Charlotte Temple,’ 
inine 


it produced fem- 
enough to turn a 


the year through. 


tears water-mill all 
Miss Roche’s story is as 
“The Mys- 
or Sophia Lee’s “ The 


bewildering and bewitching as 
teries of Udolpho,’ 
Recess. ’ 

It is possible to be 


“ suggestive. ” 


misled by the word 
It smacks of abruptness that 
is less than axiomatic, and it is not always 
certain to astonish or to satisfy. Indeed, it 
is not clear that brevity is lawful at all times, 
though it is said to be the soul of wit. Often 
it induces the sense of dessication and dead- 
leaf rustling of stuff that disappoints because 
it is dreamless. After all, these tabooed but 


ready-flowing words are 


the harbingers of 
what may be a conclusion to an idea pro- 
tracted likely through a period, and partake 
of the nature of “therefore” in a syllogism. 
And, they splendid introductory 
words, some of which bear the character of 
expletives and give a gratifying rhetorical 
effect. In fact, whatever logically gratifies the 
reader’s mind is not superfluous —is ah in- 
stinctive mental law not to be ostracized by 
any artificial canons of criticism. 


too, are 


Examples are not wanting of great writers 
who frequently use such words as these, not 
superfluously but as preparatory introductory 
words, sometimes to a conclusion, and some- 
times to an alteration in the lineal connection 
of the thought. There are instances of good 
usage where their use announces a new con- 





sanguinity of ideas as well as a pariah 
thought. Gladstone often began paragraphs 
with “and,” “but,” “now.” An Emerson- 
ian terseness or epigrammatic style is not ac- 
ceptable to every bent of mind, and garrulity 
is an acknowledged evidence of want of 
thought as well as of an alteration of the 
proportion of gray matter to the white in ad- 
life. Emerson frequently begins 
paragraphs with such words as “ well,” 
“but,” “yet,” and “now.” Holmes in- 
troduced paragraphs with “but now,” “now 
therefore,” “and by the way,” “so, and.” 
These convey no feeling of redundancy or 
verboseness. Many modern essayists in- 
troduce paragraphs with these pleasant words 
—jolly fellows that need not be outlawed or 
cast into the waste-heap. Men of literary 


vancing 


” 6 


taste sometimes put at the front the phrases 
“let us see,” “ ‘and so then,” and they 
serve as excellent exclamatory introductory 
words in common, every-day speech. 


say,” ‘ 
Even 
poetry has been dignified with “Oh, say.” 
An Englishman has said he could distinguish 
an American at once by his exclamation of 
“Say,” which like “ Hello” 
announcement at the same time, a call for at- 
tention and a solicitation to be heard. 

Well Charles A. Dana and F. W. 
Faber and every English-speaking Christian 
pulpit in the world praised the superior style 
of the authorized version of the Bible. Now, 
open it at the first chapter of Genesis — thir- 
ty-one verses, and all begin with the word 
“and,” except the first and the twenty-sev- 
enth. The same chapter in the Douay ver- 
sion begins every verse with “and,” except 
the first, ninth, fifteenth, twentieth. Twenty- 
three of these verses in the Latin Vulgate be- 
gin with “et” or the enclitic “que.” Take 
the narrative chapters anywhere, open by 
chance at Matthew twenty-fourth — fifty-one 
verses, and sixteen begin with “and,” 
with with “ but,” 
“then,” and one with “and then.” 


Ind. F. A. Myers. 


is a call and an 


have 


seven 


“for,” six three with 


EVANSVILLE, 
In the December Writer Eugene Parsons 


has an article entitled, 
ous, ” 


“ Omitting the Superflu- 


Inasmuch as Mr. Parsons has seen 
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fit freely to criticise both the quality and the 
quantity of English employed by others, shall 
you consider a few derogatory remarks by 
me on Mr. Parsons’ English an impertinence ? 
My only purpose is to emphasize the idea 
that it ill becomes any man to dogmatize in 
matters of English usage ; and, in particular, 
I desire to indicate the unqualifiedness of Mr. 
to criticise the diction of writers 
who exercise their right to express them- 
selves in whatever style pleases them. 

In paragraph 1, Mr. Parsons writes : “ One 
of the canons of literary art is, Omit the 
superfluous.” However, he has failed to 
place the canon within quotation marks. If 
the canon did not originate with Mr. Parsons 
he ought to indicate that fact ; if it did origi- 
nate with him, is it not rather presumptuous 
on his part to arrogate canonical authority to 
himself ? 


Parsons 


Mr. 


“Tennyson beats him at trimming.” 


In paragraph 2, Parsons writes : 
Do you 
think it is fair to Tennyson’s reputation to 


have one 


famous a 
would “beat” anybody ? 
In paragraph 3, Mr. 

the Rocky Mountain News for 
having commenced a paragraph with “ And.” 
He says : with 
‘And’ for is a mystery to me, because it is 
superfluous.” Do you not think that Mr. 
Parsons’ sentence would be better worded if 
it were revised as follows : “ Why the writer 
begins a paragraph with ‘And’ is a mystery 
to me” ? 


say of so man that he 
Parsons criticises the 
editor of 


“What the writer starts out 


Mr. Parsons writes : 
“Others besides newspaper people are care- 
less,” etc. Newspaper “persons” (not 
“people” ) would be the correct word, ac- 

the managing editor of the 
“Standard Dictionary,” who says: “ Where 
individual persons, or a number of such, are 
intended, this word ( people ) should be dis- 
carded in favor of ‘persons.’” 


In paragraph 4, 


cording to 


In the same 
“The other 
day I was reading an autobiographic con- 
fession,” etc. Is not the word “confession” 
in this sentence? A “ confession’ 
presupposes an accusation, strictly speaking 
Perhaps, however, 


paragraph, Mr. Parsons writes : 


misused 


the autobiographer ac- 
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himself. In such a circumstance, of 


“ confession ” 


cused 
course, would be the correct 
word. 

In paragraph 6, Mr. Parsons refers to Her- 
bert ‘Style” as 


terly.” Parsons’ 


Spencer's essay on “ mas- 
Possibly Mr. 
an adjective is an accurate one ; 
Barrett Wendell has this to say : “It is best 
stated, I think, by Herbert 


paper called ‘The Philosophy of Style,’ 


selection of 


nevertheless, 


Spencer, in a 
which 
is remarkable, like a good deal of his work, 
very ill written.” In the 


for being same 


paragraph, Mr. Parsons says : “Among edu- 
cators it is reckoned an unpardonable sin to 
add an extra letter in spelling a word, as ex- 


Why I ask? Why 


not “considered,” instead? Of 


cel-l.” “ reckoned, ” may 
course, if 
Mr. Parsons keeps an account of unpardon- 
inexcusable redundancies, he 


sins and 


in preparing his account for the in- 


spection of educators, reckon the number of 


unpardonable sins of which the uneducated 
are guilty. 

In paragraph 8, Mr. Parsons remarks : “It 
is an infelicity to say ‘eight hours per day.’ 
Why plain 
‘Eight hours a day’ is shorter and better. 


The 


cannot be 


mix up Latinisms in English ? 


critic’s logic is impeccable, but as much 


said for his form of expressing it, 
according to his 
Why 


in his “ Why mix up Latinisms ?” 


especially if it is criticised 


own standard of superfluity. should he 
use “up,” 
Is not 


“up” superfluous ? Then, too, is not 


his objection to “ per day” based on the argu- 


ment that we should not mix Latinisms 
“with” English, despite his contention that 
we ought not to mix Latinisms “in” English ? 

In paragraph 9, the editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor is criticised for having used 
this “There is an 
strongly pronounced difference of opinion.” 


Mr. Parsons says that the article 


sentence : honest and a 
“a,” im- 
mediately preceding “strongly,” is 
According to Fernald’s “A Working 
Grammar of the English Language,” the ed- 
itor of the Monitor was nicely correct, while 
Mr. Parsons is wrong. “In the use of the 
indefinite article,” says Fernald, “the form 
‘a’ is used before words beginning with a 


unneces- 
Sary. 





consonant sound ( however spelled ), and the 
form ‘an’ before words beginning with a 
vowel sound (however spelled ).” For this 
reason, inasmuch as “an” and “ strongly” do 
not euphonize, “an” could not properly limit 
was used correctly. 

“ The 
‘a few days since,’ is objection- 
Thus two 


“strongly” ; so “a” 

In paragraph 10, Mr. Parsons says : 
expression, 
able. Better say ‘a few days ago.’ 
letters are saved, and the grammar is im- 
proved.” If the critic is so eager to save let- 
"so 
few days 
instead of “a 
one would add three more let- 


ters, why did he not suggest the word 
cently” as a substitute for “a 
since” ? By using “ recently” 
few days ago” 
ters to the saving advocated by Mr. Parsons. 

In paragraph 11 “An 
interviewer credits Edison, the busy wizard, 
with Should not Mr. Parsons 
: “An interviewer ‘charges’ Edison 


, Mr. Parsons says : 
Sa\ ing, "etc. 
have said 
with ‘having said’” ? Mr. Parsons seems to 
object to Edison’s circumlocution. 
Were my limitation in questions of good 
English less marked, perhaps I might be able 
to pick further flaws in the puristic assertions 
of Mr. Mr. 
Parsons be less annoyed by those of us who, 
realizing our fallibility and unfortunate short- 


Parsons. In the 


future, may 
f 


comings are certain to violate — frequently, 
° - - . 

too — more than “one of the canons of liter- 

ary art.” John J. Corcoran. 


CoLtorapo Sprincs, Colo, 


In the December WritER Eugene Parsons 
makes a plea for “ Omitting the Superfluous, ” 
Julia Siegel protests against the modern de- 
mand that the playwright shall be perpetually 
gay an exaction from which the story- 
and Myrtiline Hail 


Kirkpatrick defends the free use of adjectives, 


writer likewise suffers — 
opposing a witty critic who considers them — 
as Artemus Ward considered baked beans — 
“a cheerful fruit when used moderately,” but 
when reveled in without restraint, inflam- 
matory, and apt to result in the dread disease, 
“ adjectivitis. ” 

These moot questions are interesting, as 
proving the truth of the old adage, “ Many 
men—many minds,” and as revealing once 








again the ceaseless struggle between the Phil- 
istine and the Purist. 

With the naiveté of the up-to-date critic 
Mr. Parsons “Browning could con- 
dense when he tried . . . Tennyson beats 
Probably neither Brown- 
ing nor Tennyson troubled himself consci- 
ously with “trimming.” The art of the Im- 
mortals goes true to its point by the power 
of a culture which has long parted company 
with the mere machinery of composition. In 
this finished art, founded on native gift, lies 
the difference between an Immortal and an 


says : 


him at trimming.’ 


Ephemeral. 


‘ ’ 


If, by due attention to superfluous “ ands’ 
and hyphens, an Ephemeral can become an 
Immortal, so much the better. There is no 
question that the young writer has need to 
set himself a high standard, and must ap- 
proach it step by step along a thorny path 
bristling with redundancies, claptrap expres- 
sions, But let him 
beware of making game of the Patriarchs, 
and thinking to them by means of 
phonetic spelling, an added or eliminated con- 
junction, or a disregard of commas. 

What would Dickens’s description of Car- 
ker’s death be without its multiplicity of 
“ands” ?—a stroke of genius !—the agita- 
tion and hurry of the words producing in the 
reader’s mind an impression of the hideous 
roar and swiftness of the onrushing train. 

Mr. Parsons objects that “even the careful 
editor of the Christian Science Monitor” has 
put “an : in the 


and valueless ideas. 


excel 


unnecessary ‘a’” sentence, 
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“There is an honest and a strongly pro- 
nounced difference of opinion.” It would 
seem that the editor is careful to some pur- 
pose, since the article “an” cannot do duty 
for “a,” as one may see by reading the sen- 
thus: “There is an honest 
strongly pronounced difference of opinion.” 

In the quotation from Larz Anderson — 
“the same great national traits that are among 
the finest which have been granted to man- 


tence and an 


kind, and which flash out now and then, even 
in these modern material days, in some splen- 
did act of self-sacrifice or heroism” — Mr. 
Parsons advocates the omission of “ which” 
after “and,” the elimination of the 
comma after “ mankind.” The two “ whiches” 


are certainly awkward —“ which” is often a 


and 


necessary but always an unlovely word — yet 
that second “which” has a certain value — 
note the weakness without it. Why not re- 
thus : “The same great national 
traits that are among the finest granted to 
mankind, and which flash out now and then” ? 


construct 


Julia Siegel’s plea for leave to be serious 
once in a while must appeal to all those who 
weary of a professional optimism untrue to 
life, and therefore untrue to art. 

And there is much to be said for Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick’s point of view as regards ad- 
jectives. In avoiding excess let us not make 


a point of stripping language bare of every 
adornment, as if grace and euphony were 
monsters to be done to death as soon as they 
showed their heads. 


Pactric Grove, Cal. Julia Lawrence Shafter 





WHEN TO STOP 


A writer of short stories whose present 
vogue is sufficient to give weight to his coun- 
sel recently gave the following advice : “If 
Six magazines that cater to the particular 
trend of a story turn it down, it is time for 
you, too, to turn it down —to add one more 
ghost to those that have failed to reach the 


literary heaven.” 


OFFERING 


A MANUSCRIPT. 


This took my breath for a moment, the 
while I gave thanks that I had not read it 
years ago, when it might have influenced me. 
For more than twenty years I have written 
stories —in scraps of time stolen from a busy 
life. Either from lack of time to apply to 
writing and to consider my markets or from 
lack of ability to “size up” my own work, I 
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sell few stories on the first trip out — also, it 
must be confessed, not too many on the sixth 
trip. 

My Christmas purse for 1914 was appreci- 
ably fatter because of a story sold on its sev- 
enth trip, and for 1915 it fairly bulged with 
the proceeds of a story sold when offered for 
the seventeenth time ! 
to a prominent magazine — 


Another recent sale — 
was a story that 
had crossed the country an even dozen times 
before it found welcome. A storiette of 1,500 
words brought forty dollars and a request for 
a series along the same line, on its fifteenth 
journey. Then there was a western story, re- 
jected twenty-five times, which sold for a 
word to the highest pub- 
class, and which opened the 
the kind of work I 


cent a one of 


lications of its 
way for all of same 
could produce. 

A story recently sold to a good market was 
on its twenty-sixth trip. Since then I have 
had three separate requests for more stories 
of the same kind from that publication. I re- 
call a boy’s story, sold for a good price to a 
prominent church paper, which had been re- 
jected ten times, and six of these rejections 
brought requests for other work, while the 
paper which accepted the story is still an open 
market for me at any time. Another of the 
footsore family opened four markets for me. 
Also, there was the story which, on its fatal 
thirteenth trip, brought me five cents a word. 
I have forgotten how I spent those nickels, 


but never can I forget the joy which that ac- 


IDEALISM AND REALISM IN 


The question is often put to me : 
you write a story ? 
hand ? 


“ How do 
Do you plan it before- 
Of course you have a plot arranged 
in your mind when you begin to write, else 
you could never work it out to a satisfactory 
ending.” And the questioner implies that I 
ought to, even if I don't ! 

My answer is invariably the same : 
form a complete plot in advance. | 


I never 
seldom 


ceptance brought me a joy I should not 
have known if that footsore “thirteener” had 
joined the ranks of ghosts after its sixth jour- 
ney. 

Although my work must be of a desultory 
nature, I have tried to do it well. I often 
work my stories over several times, I keep 
them moving, and I practically always sell 
them, to markets of which I can be proud, too. 
I can count my literary ghosts on my fingers ; 
now and then I revivify one, and under the in- 
fluence of new clothes it reaches the literary 
Also, I verily believe that if I had 
time, and if new ideas were not so plentiful, I 


heaven. 


could work the rest of my retired stories over 
into salable form. 

So my word to young writers is, don’t Os- 
ler-ize your manuscripts ! If there is a story 
plot in them, keep them going, and apply to 
them all the knowledge that you are acquiring 
as you go along. 

I do not regard myself as among the ran- 
and 


somed arrived, but 


for the amount of 
time I have been able to give to writing, I 
have had out of it a good measure of success, 
many dollars, much happiness, countless kind- 
nesses from busy men and women, and some 
very dear literary friends. 

Six rejections ? Not sixty, if you feel that 
The 
One 
“the time, the 
place, and the editor, all together.” 


Kan. May Belleville Brown. 


you are working with a real story germ. 
time to stop sending it is when it is sold. 
of these days you will find 


SALINA, 


WRITING FOR THE YOUNG. 


know myself from day to day just what is 
going to happen to the people in my book, 
just as I do not know what is going to happen 
in real life. I think I am going to spend the 
morning at my desk, and the remainder of the 
day in fulfilling this, that, or the other engage- 
ment, but very possibly other affairs may in- 
tervene and all my arrangements be altered. 
And is it not so with my friends ? What is 
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more, an event may come unexpectedly into 
my friend’s life which will incline him or her 
to pursue a certain line of action. Precisely 
the same event may come into my life, and I, 
on the other hand, will do just the opposite to 
that which my friend did under similar cir- 
cumstances, because my friend and I are two 
very different persons. I think it is Maeter- 
linck who says, “ Temperament is destiny,” 
and with certain modifications it is the 
truth. 

Jeing something of a realist, I believe in 
depicting life in a book of fiction very much 
as I see it around me—made up of little 
things with here and there an important hap- 
pening. I usually choose in my mind the kind 
Shall she be 
quiet and reserved, or gay and a bit aggres- 
sive ? Shall she be in straitened circum- 
stances, a character to be developed 
through the necessity for economy, or shall 
she be perfectly comfortable as to money, but 
with other forms of trial to be met ? In what 
What 
Has she 
Where does she live ? 
All these questions settled, I know the girl a 
little better. She began by being a mere ac- 
quaintance ; she is now a friend. 

I have in the back of my mind a little bit of 
a moral which I wish to emphasize slightly, 
oh, very slightly! Just a touch of that in- 
direct influence which our anti-suffrage friends 
value so highly ! And my readers do not seem 
to mind it. We 
writers for the young have immense responsi- 
My 
aim is this, and it proves me to be an idealist 
as well as a realist : I hope and pray that no 
girl or boy will hold lower ideals of life 
because of having read a book written by me, 
but that on the contrary their ideals may be 
higher. I wish them to lay down the book 
strengthened and settled, and with just a bit 
more of that necessary commodity 
which we so mistakenly call Common Sense. 

It seems to me rather better that a story for 
the young should not be one long string of 
exciting or harrowing events. 
interesting without these. 


of girl I wish for my heroine. 


with 


kind of a family does she grow up? 


is her father like ? Her mother ? 


brothers and sisters ? 


I believe it does them good. 


bility upon our shoulders — or our pens. 


very 


It can be made 
Sincerity of pur- 


pose and honest interest on the part of the 
author accomplish it. If my people seem to 
be alive to me and I am truly interested in 
what they do, they are pretty sure to be alive 
and interesting to my readers. Of 
they must meet with troubles, large and small. 
Life cannot be for them one long unbroken 
course of pleasure, else it would not be life, 


course 


but I shrink from depicting in great detail the 
agonizing sorrows of the young. It does no 
good. I think it does harm. 

And so I work along and the plot seems to 
work itself out. 


stronger than I am. 


Sometimes the tale is 
I decide that my char- 
acters shall do thus and so, and they decline 
to do it. In “ Alan Ransford” I fully intended 
that they should go ona certain date to Atlan- 
tic City. Their trunks packed and 
standing in the hall, but the family would not 
budge. 


were 


I had to give in and let them stay at 
All sorts of unexpected and important 
things began to happen which developed the 
story in a different way, and two weeks later 
they departed for Atlantic City, quite willing 
now to do as I desired. 


home. 


In my latest book, 
“ Cyntra,”’ in which the heroine is an English 
girl who comes to make her home with her 
American father, I brought her across the 
ocean several times and landed her in three 
different places, Connecticut, Philadelphia, 
and finally New York, before I found that 
her father really lived in New York, and 
before I discovered what her stepmother was 
like. Until she reached the apartment in New 
York where her family lived I did not know 
any more than did Cyntra herself how very 
nice the second Mrs. Waring was. 

This mav zive the impression that one must 
be in a measure the slave to a self-acting pen, 
but even if such an implement of magic ex- 
isted I should not wish to own one. For I 
believe that there are no more necessary quali- 
ties for the fully equipped writer than re- 
straint and self-control. We must let ourselves 
go, but we must also keep a sharp lookout on 
the speed register. This is not easy, but no 
good work is easy. It is the result of patient 
and careful effort. We cannot all be geniuses, 
but we can all “take pains. ” 

Ellen Douglas Deland. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may oc- 
cur to them. The pages of THe WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

> . . 

“The Writer’s Directory of 

which has been a feature of 


Periodicals, ” 
THE WRITER 
since November, is not published in separate 
form. The first alphabetical arrangement of 


the list is completed in this number, and the 





publication of the Directory in instalments 
will now be repeated, with changes to bring 
the information up to date and many addi- 
tions, including from 
the periodicals direct, as to their manuscript 


information, secured 
needs, rates of payment, and other matters of 
This will 
add largely to the bulk of the Directory, so 
that the alphabet will not be finished for sev- 
ral 


practical interest to contributors. 


months. The intention is to keep re- 


peating the matter, with monthly corrections 
and additions, in THE WriTER, so that it will 

continuously up to date. Subscribers for 
THe Writ 


all the 


ER will therefore have before them 
the very latest authentic informa- 
tion about the manuscript market. 


time 


> ° * 

It is gratifying to see the wide-spread in- 
terest in good writing shown by the com- 
ments from Indiana, Colorado, and California 
on Eugene Parsons’ article, “ Omitting the Su- 
perfluous,”” which are printed in this number 
of THe WRITER. 


in formal 


Other comments, not put 
shape for publication, have also 
been received, and it is evident that Mr. Par- 
sons’ article in the December WRriTER has at- 
tracted 
doubt, 


wide attention. Even his critics, no 

agree with him in the main, although 

they take exception to some of his principles, 
> ks 

and in 


some cases find fault with their ex- 


pression. Mr. Parsons favors colloquial ex- 
as the editor of THE WRITER does 


rather than extreme precision, and this ac- 


pression 


counts for his use of the every-day “ beats,” 
“reckoned,” and “what for.” His main con- 
tention that much writing is’ marred by 
superfluous words —is right, and his standing 
as an advanced student of English, a trained 
editor and critic, and an authority on Tenny- 

ives weight to his opinions about English. 
He would be the last, probably, to make any 
claim that his opinions should be laws or that 
his Eng Human liability to 
err, by the way, is illustrated by the fact that 


1? 


lish is impeccable. 


Corcoran in his severely critical articie 
wrote “infallibility” where “ fallibil- 

ity’ was so clearly meant that the word was 
changed in editing the copy. As for Mr. Par- 
sons’ quotation from Larz Anderson, the ex- 





pression of which is much improved by the 
suggestion of Miss Shafter, the idea would 
be still better expressed if “which” before 
“flash” were changed to “that,” to match 
the “that” after “traits.” The use of 
“which” in a clause co-ordinate with a long 
clause in which “that” is used is a common 
error. 


7 
* * 


Referring to Gertrude Atherton’s assertion 
that most of the stories for which the maga- 
zines are alleged to be paying very high 
prices are inferior to the work good reporters 
can do and are doing, the San Francisco 
Chronicle whimsically says : “But think of 
the great advantage which reporters have in 
chronicling facts. A writer of fiction is 
limited to the probabilities, whereas facts are 
under no restraint whatever and can violate 
the probabilities every day in the week.” In 
saying this the Chronicle calls attention to a 
really important difference between reporting 
facts and writing fiction. Truth often is 
stranger than fiction, as we have so long been 
told —so strange sometimes, in fact, that 
presented in the guise of fiction it would not 
be accepted by the reader. The writer of 
fiction is compelled all the time to consider 
the plausibility of what he writes, and if it is 
not plausible it fails, even though it may 5e 
based on truth. Sometimes fiction writers 
say to editors: “This story may 
reasonable, but it is based on 


seem un- 
events that 
actually happened within my own knowl- 
edge.” That makes no difference to the 
editor. If the story seems unreasonable to 
him he will reject the manuscript, because 





he knows it will seem unreasonable to the 
reader. W. H. H. 
pares! Eee 
? a oe 
THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 

This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the  edi- 
tors. 

The American Boy (Detroit) is in the 
market for clean, wholesome stories com- 


bining plot and swift action with the best of 
writing. It wants the stories that fit the pres- 
ent-day American boy ; good humor: and 
articles of an instructive nature, particularly 
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if they are timely and are accompanied by 
photographs. The American Boy preaches 
the religion of “Do,” not that of “Don't,” 
so that the teaching of all manuscripts should 
be positive, not negative. 

Ainslee’s Magazine ( New York ) is seek- 
ing short stories under 5,000 words. 


Ambition (Scranton, Penn.) is _ fully 
stocked with manuscripts at the present time. 


American Motherhood (Cooperstown, N. 


’ 


Y.) wants good short “home” stories, and 
very short, very interesting, and naturally- 
told stories for little children. 

The Associated Sunday Magazines and 
Every Week ( New York) need just now 
human interest articles of from I00 to 500 
words. They should be accompanied by fine 
photographs. 


Case and Comment ( Rochester ) has plenty 
of material on hand for present needs. 

The Boys’ Companion (Chicago) would 
like to get in touch with writers who can 
cover the ground of the magazine. It likes 
good, live stories for boys and other articles 
adaptable to their different departments. It 
is now in search of a live, rural boy’s story 
that is within its means. 


The Century ( New York) desires stories 
with probability and action, stories with a dis- 
criminating style, that do not wallow in 
words, and have intelligent observation and 
ingenious ideas behind them. It also wants 
humor and short poems of fourteen to twenty 
lines that are not “ fillers,” but justify them- 
selves. 

The Christian Endeavor World ( Boston ) 
would like some strong short stories. 


Collier’s ( New York ) is in the market for 
} 


S 


ort stories of about 5,000 words, serials of 
from 50,000 to 75,000 words, jokes and short 
humorous poems, and good photographs 
which have a news interest and tell a story. 
The editors buy few articles aside from 
those which are contracted for in advance 
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from regular contributors. An article must 
be exceptionally good, have a strong 
interest, and be 


news 
written in an 
breezy style to meet 


interesting 
with their acceptance. 
They do not care for discussions or for argu- 
mentative material, even if it treats of cur- 
rent events. Collier’s standards are high, and 
it likes to see only an author’s best work. 
The editors are always glad to welcome the 
new or comparatively new writer who has 
something to say and knows how to say it. 


Detective Stories ( New York ) Street, 
Smith, & Co.’s new magazine —wants good 
detective stories of all lengths — short stories 
of from 1,500 to 6,000 words ; novelettes of 
21,000 words ; serials of about 36,000 words. 
A higher rate will be paid for the 
stories. 


short 


The Churchman ( New York ) says that it 
does not present a market for the 
“hack” writer at all. It seldom pays for 
material, and then at a very low space rate. 
Writers for other religious periodicals should 
not send material to the 


average 


Churchman unless 
they understand the especial needs, phrase- 
ology, and tastes of the Episcopal Church. 


Home Progress ( Boston ) would like just 


now some articles of 


from 1,500 
words in length on amusements for children ; 
personal observations of nature; and ac- 
counts of travels in the British Isles and of 
English home life. 


1,000 to 


The 


original 


House ( Boston ) 


Jeautiful 
ideas on 
decoration ; 
graphs of 
gardens. 


wants 
house conveniences or 
descriptions photo- 


small, practical, and inexpensive 


also and 


> — = 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Mary Louise Anderson, whose poem, “ An 


Autumn Evening,’ 
number of 
book of 


’ appeared in the Christmas 

Harper’s Magazine, and whose 
poems, “The Child and Other 
came out in November, is the only 
child of the late General A. D. Anderson, and 
was born at the house of his father, the late 
Governor Charles Anderson of Ohio. She 
never went to school, having her education 


Verses, ” 
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from tutors and private instruction under the 
guidance of her mother. 
health her 


For the sake of her 
spent in North 
Carolina at the country home of her grand- 
father, Rencher. There she 
roamed the woods and fields on horseback, 
attended by a faithful negro groom, and 
dreamed in lovely old gardens which reflected 
the old-world gardens of her grandfather’s 


childhood was 


Governor 


years of diplomatic life abroad. There, too, 
in the fine old library she early learned to 
love the Later at Chapel Hill, the 
seat of the State University, her education 
was continued by 


classics. 


from 
After 
went to 


instruction 
faculty. 
Anderson 


private 
members of the University 
Miss 


New York, where she now lives. 


traveling abroad, 


Stephen Vincent Benét, whose poem, “ The 
Hemp : A Virginia Legend,” appeared in the 
Century for January, is a freshman at Yale 
University. He was born in Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, but has lived most of his life in Ber- 
nicia, His 
Georgia. Besides the poem in the 
Century, Mr. had poems in the 
New Republic and the Poetry Journal, and 
he has in addition had a book of verse, en- 
titled “ Five Men and Pompey,” published by 
the Four Seas Company, of 


California. present residence is 
Augusta, 


Benét has 


3oston. 


Lewis Parke Chamberlayne, whose verse, 
“Leaves from the Anthology,” came out in 
the January Century, is a Southerner. He 
was born in Richmond, Virginia, and brought 
up in Petersburg, and was educated at the 
where he wrote a 
great deal of verse and some prose for the 


University of Virginia, 
college magazine and annual, and won several 
prizes for translations from the classics. Af- 
Mr. began 
mostly in boarding 
schools in Virginia, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, 
still sticking to Latin Greek. He then 
went to Germany for three years’ work in 
philology. For two years after that he was 
instructor at Amherst College ; then he re- 
turned South, and has since been professor 
in the University of South Carolina. Pro- 
fessor Chamberlayne spent one summer as a 
newspaper 


ter graduation, Chamberlayne 


teaching, large boys’ 


and 


reporter, and has written many 








book reviews. He has had 
work published in the Sewanee Review, the 
Independent, the Chautauquan (now merged 
in the Independent ), the Library of Southern 
Literature, the Century, and Collier’s, not to 


editorials and 


mention editorials, book-reviews, translations, 
stories, and done for the Columbia 
State and for college publications. 


articles 


Oscar C. Appleton Child, who wrote the 
poem, “A Wish,” which Harper’s printed in 
its January number, is a Bostonian at present 
living in New York, where his 
selling cast-iron cutting machines. 


business is 
Mr. Child 
is a beginner in verse-writing, the poem in 
Harper's being his first in a leading maga- 
zine, although he has had other acceptances. 
Most of the verses he has written have been 
printed in newspapers, many in the New 
York Times and the New York World. He 
has also had considerable light verse in the 
magazines publishing such matter. 


A. E. Dingle, 
Parson,” in the 


who had a story, “ That 
Red Book, has 
about three years and has 
to his credit some thirty short stories, a book- 
length novel, three novelettes, a serial story, 
and a “ fact” article. 
are all 


December 
been writing for 


Captain Dingle’s stories 
founded either upon experiences of 
his own or those of men with whom he has 
sailed during his twenty-two years of sea- 
faring life. He says he has sailed around 
this old ball of dust in pretty much every 
kind of craft, from an Arab slave-dhow up 
through the gradations of windjammers to a 
big four-masted square-rigger, and thence 
to the biggest battleship— at that time —in 
the navy of Japan. 


Lee Pape, whose story, “Night Flower,” 
was published in the Editor’s Drawer of Har- 
per’s Magazine for January, was born and 
educated in Philadelphia, where for four 
years he has been doing newspaper work, re- 
porting, re-writing, and editing a dramatic 
page. He has had stories in the People’s 
Magazine, Smith’s, the Smart Set, the 


Woman’s Home Companion, and Harper's 
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Weekly. “ Night 


great Pennsylvania 


deals with the 
Station in New York, 
and the story came to Mr. Pape while he was 


Flower ” 


in the station listening to that mighty mega- 


phone receiving a train caller’s announce- 


ment. 


——— 


had a 


Mary who 


Bear and the Honey,” 


Patterson, “The 
in Harper’s Magazine 
for January, is Mrs. Raymond Patterson, of 
Washington, D. C. Her husband, the late 
Raymond the Washington 
the Chicago Tribune, and 
a writer of international distinction on politi- 
Mrs. Patterson was born in Val- 
paraiso, Indiana, and educated at the West- 
Oxford, Ohio, but 
Washington for 


story, 


Patterson, was 


correspondent of 
cal topics. 


ern College, at she has 


now lived in more than 


Since the death of Mr. Pat- 
terson, she has written a syndicate letter for 


twenty years. 


newspapers from Washington, and 


stories for 


verses 
magazines, and has 
adapted for children the stories of “ Rip Van 
\Vinkle” and “The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low,” which were brought out by the 
John Martin’s Book. 


and_ short 


““ 


pubd- 
lishers of 


Grace M. Peters, whose poem, “ Romance, ” 
in Collier's for December 11, is her second 
to be published, is the, daughter of Commo- 
dore George H. Peters, U. S. N., retired. 
With him she visited Europe, China, Japan, 
and the Philippines, and when he retired and 
settled down in Washington she lived there 
for a but soon tired of purely 
social life, and three or four years ago went 


while, she 
on the stage, and she says her profession now 
is not writing, but acting. Miss Peters’ first 
poem was published in Sunset, and she has 
had in addition 
science in 


brief articles on domestic 


Good 


Housekeeping, and 


articles in socialist papers. 


some 


Thomas 
John’s 


William Whitlock, 
“ Big Thanksgiving Dinner,” was 
printed in the Youth’s Companion for Novem- 


whose story, 


ber 26, has been writing short stories since 
1806, his first published story having appeared 


‘n the Youth’s Companion. Most of his work 
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has been of a juvenile nature, although he 
has occasionally had a story in Munsey’s, Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine, the Overland Monthly, and 
the news syndicates. 
will 


The Youth's Companion 
soon publish a serial story of his in 
Mr. Whitlock has traveled 
in Old Mexico and in Europe, and he is now 
on a visit to South America. 


eleven chapters. 


= > — 


ABOUT AUTHORS. 


PERSONAI. GOSSIP 


Browning. — In the manuscript-room of 
the British Museum, Edwin G. Lawrence, of 
New York, has come across the letter written 
by Robert Browning to William G 
land, dated November 27, 
denies 


K‘ngs- 


1868, in which he 
having made his intentionally 


poems 
obscure. He says :— 

I can have little doubt but that my writing 
has been, in the main, too hard for many I 
should have been pleased to communicate 
with ; but I never designedly tried to puzzle 
people, as some of my critics have supposed. 
On the other hand, I never pretended to offer 
such literature as should be a substitute for a 
cigar or a game of dominos to an idle man. 

Rinehart. — Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart 
gets through a remarkable amount of work. 
She has, in the last year, written “K” 
was abroad 


- she 
for three months on the 
the Saturday 


return she 


firing 
France for 


Post : on 


line in Evening 
her wrote her war 
articles, which contained 240,000 words, the 
equivalent of good-sized novels, in 


: 
eleven weeks, and in addition to all this 
has written numerous 
been at work 


three 
she 
and has 
for some time on a new novel. 
She attributes it all to “system.” 

regular 


short stories 


She has 
working hours. When she comes 
down in the morning, she and her secretary 
go through the mail, which is usually out of 
the way by ten o'clock, and then Mrs. Rine- 
hart desk, where 
one. In the 
walks or rides, unless there is some 
must be done. 


is written 


goes to her 


steadily 


she writes 


until afternoon she 
work that 
Every novel and short story 
twice in longhand, 
after it is typed, and her articles are 
and then revised. Herald 


Van Vorst. — In her early life and 


and Te\ ised 
Boston 


hood, when money is an advantage for al 
can give to children and to youth, M: 


idl i 





Vorst had everything. She knew all that 
luxury could mean, acquired all its dangerous 
and demanding tastes, and then found herseif 
in her early twenties penniless, with her talent 
as her only revenue and others dependent 
upon her for their bread. With no education 
such as benefits a woman who is compelled to 
earn her own living, she found herself com- 


nelled to meet life at first hand and she met 


shall 
speaking of 
lay I sat 
in Mr 
Magazine. | 
He 


don’t 


never forget,” Miss Van Vorst 
“The Successful Wife,” 
with that manuscript in my 
Cosgrave’s office at Everybody's 
had n't penny in the bank. 
would n't have known it to look at me. 1 
think he that the ac- 
ceptance of that novel meant everything to 
me. My cheeks were red with excitement. I 
think I really had a temperature, and yet I 
could n’t let them know that it was life or 
death with me. 

"het 


one 


ever dreamed 


she added, “this has been the his- 
ry of several books. I have been in London 

a little lodging house with not a penny in 
the world ; and,” she added with a smile, 


“vou can’t be poorer than that.” —New York 
Sun. 


in 


—- 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


A Change in American Fiction. — Some- 
thing is happening to American fiction. Not 
something sudden and violent, like a thun- 
earthquake, but something 
gradual and beneficent, like a turning tide or 
the break of day. It is being suffused, per- 
vaded, energized, by a new aim, based on a 
new realization. It 


derstorm or an 


is becoming glowingly 
aware of the interestingness of the life that 
is being obscurely and neglectedly lived every- 
where around it. And it is trying, awkwardly 
but honestly, to turn from plot-mongering to 
the interpreting of its discovery.—J. B. Ker- 
foot, in Life. 

Fiction’s Longest Sentence. — Until the 
publication of M. Peguy’s “ Notre Patrie” the 
record for the longest sentence appears to have 
been held by Dumas pére. In the seventh of 
the twenty-nine volumes which compose the 
“Impressions de Voyage” there is a sentence 





describing Benvenuto Cellini, which fills three 
pages, or 108 lines averaging 45 letters apiece. 
The sentence is broken by 68 commas and 60 
semi-colons, but as it contains 195 verbs and 
122 proper names the reader feels somewhat 
bewildered before the end is reached. — Lon- 
don Chronicle. 

Genteel Newspaper Phraseology.—A very 
beautiful evidence of the rob 
death of its proverbial terrors, and to elimi- 
nate, so far as possible, its long celebrated 
sting, is seen in the elegant and highly genteel 
manner in which the modern provincial news- 
paper now gently breaks to its readers the 
sorrowful tidings that some one has desisted 
from existing. 


tendency to 


John Jones no longer dies, 


according to these journals, he merely 
- to speak of him as having died 
rude and uncultivated, aot to say 

Sometimes this refined diction is 
even improved upon. 


“wane” 
would be 
indelicate 
John Jones does not 

the dark river.’ 
“ Answers the Last Call” is another newspa- 
per substituté for dying. 
than 


“pass,” he “crosses i 


Less old-fashioned 
“crosses the dark river, ” 
elegant. 


it is quite as 
John Jones, having “passed,” is no 
longer a corpse, as once he was, nor yet the 
“ deceased,” of time-honored language ; he 
has become the “decedent” in all newspapers 
making any pretensions to the last word in 
super-elegant obituary notices. A “decedent” 
is never buried, he is gently but effectually 
“interred,” such interment having in due 
course followed, not a funeral but “ obsequies, ” 
which is a much more imposing affair. 

It is very much nicer to “pass” than to die, 
much more elegant to be a “decedent” than 
a remains, far grander to have “ obsequies” 
than a funeral, and infinitely more imposing 
to be “interred” than to be merely buried. 
John Jones, thus treated, should, therefore, 
be pleased and satisfied, the newspapers having 
done their best for him.— The Bellman. 

ee | Ore 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


NewsPaPER Epitinc. A manual for 


editors, 


copy 
readers, and students of newspaper desk work. By 
Grant Milnor Hyde, M.A. 365 pp. Cloth, $1.50, 


net. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1915. 


Mr. Hyde is instructor in journalism at the 
University of Wisconsin, and the author of 
“ Newspaper Reporting and Correspondence, ” 
which was published by the Appletons three 
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years ago. This new book has been prepared 
as a manual for newspaper desk men, and 
gives the instruction which is needed by copy 
readers. Seventy pages are devoted to dis- 
cussing the copy reader’s part in newspaper- 
making and the technique and problems of 
desk work. Next the principles of headline 
writing are set forth, and there are practical 
chapters on Proofreading, Newspaper Make- 
up, Syndicate and Association Material, and 
Rewrite and Follow Stories, while the second 
part of the book has chapters on Type, Print- 
ing Processes, and Small Publication Work. 
Mr. Hyde has made a book of great value to 
students of journalism and to beginners in 
newspaper work, and even experienced n¢ 

papermen may learn a good deal from it 


WS- 


"=. =. 
Propuctive Apvertisinc. By Herbert W 5, 
Ph.D. With &% ustrations. 358 pp Cloth, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company 
In “Productive Advertising” Dr. Hess, 
P ; 
Vn 


O is assistant professor of commerce in 
he advertising and sales department of the 
\harton school of finance and commerce 
connected’ with the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, discusses the philosophy, the theory, 
and the practice of advertising, in a very 
tl and effective way. His book is 


thorough 
written with the idea of giving to the be 


t 


vin- 


ner in advertising a logically discussed text, 
which includes : first, [ 


the psychology of ad- 
vertising ; second, the typography of adver- 
tising ; third, the English of advertising ; 
fourth, the economic implications of adver- 
tising ; and fifth, throughout the work, a cer- 
tain philosophical interpretation of all the 
principles involved, which the progressive ad- 
vertiser must ever observe in connection with 
any creative work he may attempt to perform. 
Two chapters on “The English of Adver- 
tising,” one treating of essential elements 
and the other of style and discourse, and a 


“ 


chapter on Factors in Successful Letter 
Writing” are of especial value. 

AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS. A Guide: Helpful, in. 
spirational, and suggestive. By Jacob H. New- 
mark. 201 pp. Cloth, $2.00, net. Detroit : Auto- 


mobile Publishing Company. 1o15. 

Mr. Newmark has written the first book 
ever devoted to the business of selling auto- 
mobiles, and every page of it shows his fit- 
ness for the task. He has been identified 
with the automobile industry from its begin- 
ning, and as advertising manager during six 
years of a company doing a business of 
twelve million dollars a year he came in con- 
tact with dealers in all parts of the United 
States. His book is based on practical ex- 
perience and close observation, and every 
phase of the automobile business is discussed. 
The chapters on Organization, Salesmanship 
and the Prospect, Advertising, and Promo- 
tion Work, with the two chapters headed 
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and 
Think,” are especially valuable, and will be 
helpful not only to those who are in the auto- 
mobile business but to business men engaged 
in any other line. 
SYNOPSES. 

Cloth, $1.00, net. 


“You and Your Work” and “Plan 


OPERA By J. W. McSpadden. 46: pp 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 

Company. 1915. 

Mr. McSpadden’s “Opera Synopses,” first 
published four years ago, has proved so use- 
ful that this new enlarged edition is required. 
It gives clear, concise, well-arranged and 
readable summaries of the plots of eighty- 
eight operas, grand, romantic, and light, now 
frequently produced upon the stage, including 
twenty-four operas that have been added to 
the active repertory of managers in the last 
four years, or will be presented in the coming 
season. Data relative to the history, composer, 
first production, and cast of characters of each 
opera are included. The book is useful not 
only to opera-goers, but to critics and to all 
who have occasion to write about operas 


A Grapvatep Russian Reaper. With vocabulary. 
By Henry Riola. New edition. 314 py Clotl 
$1.75, net New York: E. P. Dutton & (¢ 


Not only is Russia certain to take a more 
active part hereafter in the world’s affairs, so 
that a knowledge of Russian will be more 
important than it has been, but Russian liter- 
ature includes a great number of remarkable 
books, and time will be well spent in acquiring 


the ability to read them in the original. This 
Russian Reader supplements Mr.  Riola’s 
grammar, entitled “How to Learn Russian,” 


and it is especially intended for students of 
Russian who are without ateacher. Contrary 
to the common idea, Russian is not difficult 
to learn, and after surmounting a few initial 
difficulties the student will find his task com- 
paratively easy. Mr. Riola devotes the first 
twenty pages of his Reader to giving help in 
mastering these difficulties. 
A. Boox of Verse. By Albert I Berry 

38 pp. Chicago: Print Shoy 1914 

Mr. Berry’s verses show poetic feeling and 
are characterized by delicacy of sentiment, 
but they are marred by “near rhymes,” like 
“line—time,” and other violations of the 


COMMON 
Post 


strict laws of versemaking, which all poets 
should observe. 

Scott’s STANDARD PostaGe Stamp CATALOGUE Sev- 
enty-fourth edition, 1916. Thoroughly revised and 


corrected. 1,016 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: 
Scott Stamp & Coin Co. 1915 

This new edition of the Standard Postage 
Stamp Catalogue, recognized by all philatel- 
ists as a trustworthy and indispensable guide, 
gives the date of issue, color, shape, and 
value of every postage stamp that has ever 
been issued by any government in the world, 
with illustrations showing nearly every type 
of stamp. It has more than a thousand pages 








of small type closely packed with information 
of interest to stamp collectors, and altogether 
it is a marvel of completeness, thoroughness, 
and accuracy in detail. 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 


{ Tue Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics, or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowledged 
under this heading. Selections will be made for 
review in the interest of THe Writer's readers. ] 
WRITING FoR Vaupevitte. By Brett Page. 639 pp. 

‘ ] 2 postpaid. Springfield, Mass. : Home 
Correspondence School. 1915. 

Tue Tecunigue oF Pray Weritinc. By Charlton 

\ndrews. 269 pp. Cloth, $1.62, postpaid. Spring- 
field, Mass. : Home Correspondence School. 1915. 


th, $2.12, 


\n Eprror Wuo Eprts An appreciation of Perri- 
ton Maxwell. By Harold Bolce. 30 pp. Boards. 
London : W. H. Smith & Son. 1915. 


TYPEWRITING AND OFFICE TRAINING. 124 
New York: Isaac Pitman & 


Al VANCED 
pp Paper, 
1g!S. 


40 cents. 


> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the 


periodicals indexed for copies of the periodicals 
containing the articles mentioned in the following 


reference list will confer a favor if they will mention 


THe Writer. ] 


Tue Ricut Use or Books. Laura Spencer Portor. 
Woman's Home C 


POETRY FOR THE 


ompanion for February. 


UNPOETICAL. Henry Seidel 


Canby Harper’s Magazine for January. 
PorRTRAITS OF AMERICAN AUTHORS. Il. — Walt 
Whitman. Illustrated. Gamaliel Bradford. Book- 


man for January. 


Tue Apvance oF THE EnGisH Nover.—IV. 
William Lyon Phelps. Bookman for January. 

How Hovey Wrote Barney McGee. Bliss Car- 
mat Bookman for January. 

\ Note on Pavut Herviev. Brander Matthews. 
Bookman for January 

SPEEDING-UP THE AuTHOR. Florence Finch Kelly. 


Bookman for January. 


THe New York oF tHe Novetists. V.— Tea, 
Tango, and Toper Land. Illustrated. Arthur Bart- 
lett Maurice. Bookman for January. 

STEVENSON ON THE Stace. _ Illustrated. Clayton 


Hamilton. Bookman for 

Witta Sispert Catuer. With frontispiece portrait. 
Book News Monthly for January. 

“Max Apever.” Reminiscences of Charles Heber 
Clark With portrait. Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer. 
Book News Monthly for January. 

Literary NECROLOGY FOR 1915. Warwick James 
300k News Monthly for January. 

A Nove.tist With a Future 
With portraits. Soule, Jr. 
Monthly for January. 


January. 


Price. 
( Sinclair Lewis ). 


George H. 300k News 








THE WRITER. 





Tue GENESIS OF THE 
Raoul de 
January. 

Cuorin 1n Fiction. (His relations with George 
Sand.) Lorna Gill. Etude for January. 

Branp WHITLOCK ON THE AMERICAN QUALITY IN 
AMERICAN Current 
uary. 

Spoon River ANTHOLOGY : 
Huntington Wright. 
SPoon RIVER 
Braithwaite. 


Novet. Madame de 
Sook News 


Tencin. 


Beaucrispin. Monthly for 


LITERATURE. Opinion for Jan- 
A Criticism. 
Forum for January. 
ANTHOLOGY. William 
Forum for January. 
Wuere Great Vision Is (Spoon River Anthol- 
ogy ). Forum for January. 
or Wispom: Our Na- 
His Illustrated. 
Craftsman for January. 
or Bret Harte. Illustrated from 
McCrackin. Overland 


Willard 


Stanley 


Shaemas O’Sheel. 
SHAKSPERE — THE Man 
TIONAL CELEBRATION IN 
Mary Fanton Roberts. 
REMINISCENCES 


Honor. 


photographs. Josephine C. 
Monthly for January. 
ReEcoLitections oF Artemus Warp. 


son. Overland 


Clifton John- 
Monthly for January. 
Lyman Appott 


aT EIGHTY. Amer- 


With portraits. 
of Reviews for January. 
ROBINSON, 
C. Salaman. 

Miss Constance 
Contemporary Review for January. 

Tue Press Right Hon, John M. 
son, M. P. Contemporary 

STEPHEN 


ican Review 


CHARLES ILLUSTRATOR. 
Studio 


NOVELS. 


Book Malcolm 


International for January. 


FERRIER’S Spender. 


Fetisu. Robert- 


Review for January. 
Puiturs. Arthur Waugh. Fortnightly 
Review for January. 

DICKENS 


AND THE War. 


M. Walter 
Review for January. 

War Walter Sichel. 
for January. 


Crouch. Fort- 
nightly 

BYRON AS 
Review 


THe 


Poet. Fortnightly 


Cynicism OF Dr. Jounson. Arthur A. 
Review for January. 

ANATOLE oF Society. J. H. 
Harley. Fortnightly Review for January. 


SHAKSPERE NEw 


Jau- 
mann. Fortnightly 
FRANCE AS SAVIOUR 


AND THE PsycHoLoey. 


Tannenbaum. Dial for December 23. 
EATING OF 


know ). 


On THE FerNseEED. ( Authors > do 


not really Moore. Dial 


Charles Leonard 
for December 23. 
Fact, 


3oynton. 


TrutH, Fiction, AND 
Dial for January 6. 

EYESTRAIN LITERATURE: AN 
Case. George M. Gould. 


KONSTANTIN 


THE Story. H. W. 


AND ILLUSTRATIVE 
Dial for January 6. 
RoMANOF — PRINCE AND Poet. With 
Literary Digest for January 1. 


AND CARTOONS. 


portrait. 
DREAMS 
uary &. 


Literary Digest for Jan- 
PLAcING STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 

ary Digest for January 15. 
CHRISTIANITY’S 


With portrait. Liter- 


JourNaListic Door IN 
Digest for January 15. 
MAKER OF THE 


CHINA. 
Literary 
THE 
for January 15. 
Tue New Prison 
for January 22. 
Wuat Can Reapinc Do For You ? 
Youth’s Companion for January 13. 


“Movie.” Literary Digest 


JournaALismM. Literary Digest 


IV. — Poetry. 


3! 





Two BritisH 
Phillips. 
cember 22. 

THe Men Wao Make THE 
lustrated. Charles E. 
uary I. 


Poets. I. — Rupert 
With portraits. 


Brooke. I & — 
Stephen Outlook for De- 
* Movies ” 
Van Loan. 


Move. II- 
Collier’s for Jan- 


> 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





Rudyard Kipling’s fiftieth birthday anniver- 
sary came December 30. 

Henry James, who suffered a stroke two 
months ago, is still confined to his bed, and 
his condition is serious. King George be- 
stowed upon him the Order of Merit at New 
Year’s. 

William Dean Howells’s new novel, “ The 
Leatherwood God,” will be published serially 
in the Century. 

Laura A. Richards is writing a novel, with 
the title “Pippin,” in which she sets 
her theories regarding prison reform. 

Richard Washburn Child has been sued for 
divorce. 


forth 


Will Irwin and Inez Haynes Gillmore are 
to be married. Both have been divorced 
William Shakspere,” by Sir 
(The Macmillan Co.), is a 
amplification of Sidney 
book originally published in 1808. 
“Delane of the Times,” by Sir Edward 
Cook, British Censor-in-Chief, describing the 
career of John T. Delane, for so long the 
editor of the London Times, will be the first 
volume of Henry Holt & Co.’s secies, Makers 
of the Nineteenth Century. 


“A Life of 
Sidney Lee 


revision and 


Lee’s 


“The Life and Times of Tennyson,” by 
Thomas R. Lounsbury (Yale University 
Press), is a picture of the literary and 
critical background of Tennyson’s work from 
1830 to 1850. 

Theodore Watts-Dunton’s article on “ Poe- 
try” in the Encyclopedia Britannica will be 
brought out in book form this month by E. 
P. Dutton & Co. The article has long been 
known masterpiece, but the author ob- 
separate publication, and it was 
before his death that he eave 
permission for it to be put into book form. 


as a 
jected to its 
only shortly 





THE WRITER. 


brought out a 
“ The 


especially 


red A. Knopf 


edition of De 


The book 


new Russian 


with 


and 


\* 3 99 
NOVEL. 


] Jostoley sky, 


B. Yeats ; ri ‘ : ' 
rest Reid, is published | ld, Mead, & Co. 
‘Tohn Bannister Tabb, ’riest-Poct, 
M. S. Pine, is George- 
wn Visitation Cony 

The Rise of English Literary Prose,” by 

Philip Krapp ord t rsity 

covers what is 


rrotresso! ol 


English prose. 
Memoirs, ” 
( Richar 1 
tion from 
Villis, who 


family. 


M. Johnston 


specialist in mi 
rategy, and Captain A 
United 


tors of a new quarterly, the 


States army service 


Economist, devoted to 
and the 
the Harvard U: 


conduc t 


Contemporary Verse, the 
poetry, is published at 2 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia 

The American edition of 


Strand Maga- 


zine will be discontinued with the February 
number, because, on account of the war, the 
plates of the English edition can no longer be 
sent over. 

Modern Language Notes has come down 
to the- size of Harper’s, and Dr. C. 
Marden, the editor, has devote 
himself to his special field of Spanish studies. 


James Wilson Bright is the new editor. 


Carroll 
resigned to 


The London Atheneum is now published 
monthly, at the price of a shilling. 





The Woman’s Home Companion ( New 
York ) has added a Picture Section, begin- 
ning with the February issue. The depart- 
ment will contain news features, art features, 
special or 


fashions, and other matters of 


timely interest, and the pictures will be in 
color or in the new alco-gravure process. 

The Youth’s Companion, which is now pub- 
lished in its new building on Commonwealth 
avenue, Boston, is going to add a pictorial 
supplement. 

The Company 

New York ), 1 the School 
Journal and the Teachers’ Magazine, has filed 
liabilities 


Pedagogical Publishing 


which ha 


S pl Sile¢ 


schedules in bankruptcy showing 


io and assets $206. 


York 
advertisement for 
sent a 

from 


Hankins writes to the New 
answering an 
Moon he 

letter 


as editor ut 


for the Blue 


received in reply a 
ing that he 


Moon would be glad to 


;ESSUD Say 
“ consider ” 
ript for publication in the maga- 
author would send promptly ten 
putting the 
form, payment for 


Mr. Jessup for 
literary 
‘it is quite probable we can 

» made, in case of acceptance, 

blication. A sentence in the letter indi- 
hat the magazine has not been started 

The author is not given the option of 
the ten deducted from the 
paid for the Mr. Hankins 

\ll through the letter there are half 
which Mr. Jessup could easily back 
He would have merely to say, after 

pocketing my ten dollars, that, after consider- 


dollars 


story. 


promises, 
out of 

story had been found unavailable. ” 
Jessup’s are signed 
New York 


ation, my 
Mr. 
“* Editor,’ 149 
City. ” 

Dr. Daniel Giraud Elliot died in New 
York December 22, aged eighty years. 


advertisements 


West 86th street, 


Dr. William Howard Doane died at South 
Orange, N. J., December 23, aged eighty-three. 

Charles 
World, 
fifty-nine. 

Jeanette L. Gilder died in New York Jan- 
uary 17, aged sixty-six. 


editor of the Woman’s 
in Chicago January 10, aged 


Dwyer, 
died 
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